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ABSTRACT 

Drawing from research conducted by the Academy for 
Educational Development and the College Board, this booklet presents 
nine recommendcitions to enhance the transfer function of community 
colleges, especially for minority students; provides a rationale for 
the recommendations; and describes two ma^or programs to promote the 
transfer function. Chapter 1 sets forth the following 
recommendations; (1) the transfer function should be the central role 
of community colleges; (2) the culture of the urban community college 
should emphasize intellectual rigor and critical thinking; (3) urban 
community colleges must promote a vibrant on-campus community, 
especially for minority students; (4) dual admissions programs should 
be established; (5) databases using common definitions of "transfer" 
and "transfer student" should be established; (6) community colleges 
should aggressively promote their upgraded transfer programs among 
high school students and staff; (7) each state should offer financial 
incentives to reward community colleges with successful transfer 
programs; (8) a federally funded scholarship for low-income students 
who transfer should be created; and (9) not-for-profit foundations 
should establish programs to enhance transfer rates. Chapter 2 
provides an overview of the changing transfer function in community 
colleges, offering data on the percentages of students who wish to 
transfer, who actually do transfer, and who receive bachelor's 
degrees. In addition, student-centered, institutional, social, and 
political factors that have had a negative effect on transfer rates 
are examined. Chapter 3 describes and reviews the achievements of the 
Upper Division Scholarship Program, which was initiated by the Ford 
Foundation to facilitate the transfer of academically well qualified, 
but economically disadvantaged, minority students; and finally, 
chapter 4 provides an overview of the Urban Community Colleges 
Transfer Opportunities Program, a two-phase program to help selected 
community colleges improve minority transfer rates. In each of these 
chapters, conclusions drawn from Lhe successes of the projects are 
presented. Includes 36 references. (AYC) 
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Foreword 



As we near the twenty-first century, the lack of educational oppor- 
tunity for the poor is the most important problem facing education in 
the United States. Countless studies and reports have shown that,, 
with few exceptions,, the poor arc less well educated than the rest of 
society and are therefore unable to enter the economic and social 
mainstream. This not onlv poses moral and philosophical problems, 
but it is also directly tied to the United States' inability to compete in 
the increasingly competitive international economy, to our lowered 
domestic economic output,, and to aspects of social instability. A par- 
ticularly troublesome facet of the problem is the relationship between 
poverty and race: because blacks, Hispanics,, and native Americans 
are disproportionately poor,, they are much harder hit by the inequi- 
table distribution of educational benefits, exaccrbdting an already 
complex and sensitive racial situation. 

The problem has taken on added importance in the last several 
years. After substantial progress was made in the 1970s, it appears 
that a marked slippage has occurred in the 1980s. This phenomenon 
has not gone unnoticed, and the issue is now a major point of discus- 
sion in all serious examinations of educational issues in the United 
States. It forms a subtext to all components of education — testing, 
financial aid, curriculum,, admissions,, teaching, guidance, and coun- 
seling — and has become a subject unto itself. 

A critical component of the educational system are the two-) ear 
colleges, which have a particularly important role to play in the equity 
equation. They have pioneered many aspects of highei education for 
minorities and the poor,, they have opened their doors to many who 
have not been offered educational opportunit) at four-year institu- 
tions, they are a major transition point from the high school degree 
to a bachelors degree. No other part of the education system has 
made its commitment to equit) more explicit or more defined. 

Because two-year colleges have accepted the challenge, they have 
been the subject of scrutiny from other parts of the education s) stem. 

v 
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At the same time, they have carved out a critical role *"or themselves 
as the nation looks at how best to include those who have traditionally 
been underrepresented in the realm of higher education 

This publication is dedicated to the two-year colleges who have led 
the way for the remainder of the system. Its purpose is to stimulate 
discussion on how best to take up the challenge that they have offered 
the high schools and four-year colleges. Most of all, however, the 
points made herein arc meant to encourage educators to talk to one 
another, understand one another, and work with one another. 

The Academy for Educational Development and the College Board 
are deeply concerned and troubled by educational inequity, and both 
have significant efforts under way that are intended to improve equity. 
We hope this publication serves that end. 

Donald M. Stewart 

President 

Vie College Board 

Stephen F. Moseley 
President 

Academy jc Educational Development 
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Enhancing the Community 
College Transfer Function 

The transfer function of community colleges is in crisis. Transfer 
rates vary considerably among the states, and limited data make 
generalizations difficult. Never heless, educators agree that for a va- 
riety of reasons, a relatively small percentage of community college 
students transfers to four-) ear schools and an even smaller percentage 
gets bachelor's degrees. Furthermore, these numbers have been de- 
creasing, and the transfer rates o» Mack, Hispanic, and native Amer- 
ican students are lower than the rates for white and Asian American 
students. These trends force us to question the degree to which com- 
munity colieges presently provide channels of upward mobility for 
minority and low-income students and to ask what can be done by 
community colleges and by the rest of the higher education community. 

The American Association of Community and junior Colieges 
(AACJC) and other community college leaders correctly conclude that 
those who attend a community college tend to be economically better 
off after attendance than those who attend no college. However, it is 
equally true the t those who attain bachelor':* degrees have better jobs 
and higher incomes than those who stop their education with an 
associate degree or vocational certificate from a community college. 
A recent federal government report, for example, shows that the 
average annual income of individuals with bachelor's degrees is al- 
most $6,000 higher than those with associate degrees and $7,464 higher 
than those with vocational certificates (Current Population Reports 
1987). Low transfer rates, especially among low- income and minority 
students, limit the ability of community college^ to provide paths of 
upward mobility. 
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No other institutions take on the awesome task of working to sal- 
vage hope for so many who have been given up on by others. The 
issue is not only poor academic skilU but also self-image, motivation, 
and home and financial problems 

We believe nonetheless that commurit) colleger have the potential 
to better sei ve the interests of low-income and minority students in 
urban areas. Community colleges welcome nontraditional students 
and provide extensive remedial services to those w r ho need them. 
More importantly, they convey to these students that they are inter- 
ested in them Community colleges offer the only hope for many 
urban students to gain access to higher education. 

The Academy for Educational Development (AED), in cooperation 
with the College Board, has been studying the transfer function of 
community colleges for several years. We have conducted a follow- 
up study of 535 recipients of the Ford Foundation's Upper Division 
Scholarships, all of whom transferred from a community college to a 
four-year college between 1971 and 1975. We have also conducted 
evaluations of 24 institutions that received grants from Ford's Urban 
Community College Transfer Opportunities Program (TOP). 

From the conclusions of this research, we have formulated nine 
recommendations to enhance the transfer function of community col- 
leges, especially for minority students. Some of these recommenda- 
tions are controversial, while others will find broad agreement. Some 
can be acted upon by individual colleges, wlule others require action 
by the state and,' r federal governments. A!l the recommendations, 
however, must be implemented it minority transfer rates are to be 
increased significantly. 

The rationale for our recommendations can be found in chapters 2 
to 4. In chapter 2, we present an overview of the transfer function 
and offer several different explanations for low transfer rates. In chap 
tcrs 3 and 4, we discuss the effects of two major programs funded by 
the Ford Foundation to promote the transfer function — the Upper 
Division Scholarship Program and the Urban Community College 
Transfer Opportunities Program. Our research findings are presented 
in a nontechnical manner with a minimum of statistics and a small 
bibliography. Information on hew to order the full research reports is 
provided at the back of this publication 
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RECOMMENDATION I The transfer (unction should be the central 
role of community colleges 

Prior to the 1960s, when the junior college population was predomi- 
nantly white, male, and middle class, prebaccalaureate education was 
the primary role of two-year colleges. We belie\e that low -income 
and minority students, both male and female, deser\e the same op- 
portunities toda\ With the dramatic expansion of postsecondary \o- 
cationa! education during the past two decades, the urban lommumtv 
colleges are at a crossroads If the\ want to maintain their collegiate 
status and bottei serve urban students, urban community colleges 
must give primacy to the transfer function without abandoning their 
other functions Strong prebaccalaureate programs should be the 
foundation upon which vocational, adult, and continuing education 
programs are developed. 

Community college administrators, faculty, and counselors should 
actively promote the transfer option by emphasizing both the intel- 
lectual and economic benefits of attaining the bachelor's degree. C\ery 
community college student, for example, should know the income 
differentials between bachelor degree and associate degree recipients 
Occupational programs should be structured so that as mam credits 
as possible can be transferred to foui-year schools 

Four-yeai colleges should be encouraged to adopt policies (such as 
those in place in Florida) that appioach the transfer function on the 
basis of what is good for students rather than what is good foi insti- 
tutions A special transfer office and a wide lange of support services, 
including well-funded and effects e remedial programs, should exist 
on every urban community college campus in the countn This is the 
base upon which adult and continuing education progiams and con- 
tract training should be developed. 

RECOMMENDATION 2. The culture of the urban community col- 
lege should be transformed to emphasize inlrlleclual rujor and critical 
thinking. 

The currkulum of urban community colleges has often not been 
sufficiently challenging The regurgitation of isolated facts on so- 
called objectn c tests has replaced real w ntmg and critical thinking on 
a wide array of intellectual issues Howe\er, we do not agree with 
those who call for a return to a core curriculum based on narrow, 
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traditional definitions ot the gieat texts oi western uv lli/ation. Nei- 
ther do we agree with those who uill toi a quantum luip in standard- 
ised testing, either at entrance or exit 

The curriculum should reflect the duersit) of human knowledge 
by '^eluding the experiences of people of color and women. All 
community college students should know the political ideas of Gan- 
dhi and Plato, and the literature of Tom Morrison and William Shake- 
speare. Engineering technology students need to understand and be 
able to write about both the elementary laws of physics and the 
significance of the disastrous chemical leak in Bhophal, India. Secre- 
tarial science students need to learn the techniques of word process- 
ing and be able to use these techniques to write clearly and creativ ely 

This broad education cannot be accomplished unless those com- 
munity colleges that have not already acted take a different approach 
to then curriculum Furthermore, the faculty must pla\ a greater role 
m promoting the transfer function To begin the process of changing 
their intellectual orientation, community colleges might consider re- 
quiring that at least 25 percent of a student's grade in any course 
carrying transfer credit be based upon writing assignments inv olving 
some degree of critical thinking. To be public!) accountable, com- 
munity colleges must demonstrate that their curriculum is both intel- 
lectually rigorous and cultnially diverse. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 Urban community colleges musl aggres- 
sivtly promote the development of a vibrant on-campus community, 
especially for minority students. 

Social alienation has been all too common at both community and 
four-year colleges. Our reseaich and that of others demonstrates that 
those students who are socially integrated into the life of the college 
are the most likely to transfer and earn a bachelor's degree Admin- 
istrators at community colleges must aggressively piomote the for- 
mation ot foimal student organizations, informal support groups, and 
a wide array of cultural and social events on campus. Social contacts 
between community and four-year college students are also impor- 
tant. Four-) ear colleges should arrange support groups for new mi- 
nority transtei students that go beyond perfunctory orientations and 
should insure the availability of on-campus housing High quality 
child care would enable single parents to paitiupate in the life of both 
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community and four-year colleges. Social contacts at the college are 
critical for encouraging student retention and graduation, even for 
the acaucreically well-prepared community college students we stud- 
ied in the Upper Division Scholarship Program. 



RECOMMENDATION 4. Dual admissions programs should be es- 
tablished so thai any student who completes an approved associate 
degree program ( 1 ) will be guaranteed admission with junior status to 
anij public jour-year institution in their state and (2) will not be 
required to repeat any course taken in the community college. 

Our research and that of others has shown that the loss of credit upon 
transfer decreases the likelihood of a student completing the bache- 
lor's degree. Although articulation agreements are proliferating, their 
mere existence is not sufficient. Many are simply paper agreements 
but they make it appear that community and four-year colleges are 
trying to promote transfer It is essential to close the loopholes that 
presently exist in such articulation agreements and transform them 
into meaningful documents. 

We believe that it is necessary to put some teeth into articulation 
agreements. Community college students should have a guarantee 
that if they successfully complete an approved prebaccalaureate c s- 
sociate degree program,, they will b( admitted to an) public four-) ear 
institution in their state. In addition, they should not have to repeat 
any prebaccalaureate course that the) completed at the community 
college. This would increase student motivation to transfer and elim- 
inate the problem of credit loss upon transfer. 



RECOMMENDATION 5. Data bases should be established at all 
community colleges and a common definition of "transfer" and "transfer 
student" should be agreed upon. 

The only way to evaluate the transfer function of community colleges 
generally as well as on individual campuses is through the establish- 
ment of effective data bases. In this way, potential students can be 
identified and tracked while in communit) college and followed up if 
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they transfer to a four-year college. For a variety of reasons, most 
community colleges have been less than diligent in tracking their 
students, and four-year colleges have often been unwilling and/or 
unable to provide community colleges with the needed information. 
The data bases that do exist are often designed for collecting and 
reporting enrollment figures rather than for supporting the develop- 
ment of broader educational policy goals. 

States should establish some mechanism so that community col- 
leges receive data on those students who transfer to four-year col- 
leges. One method would be to set up a statewide data base for all 
public postsecondary institutions, as has been done in Florida and 
New Jersey. An alternate means would be to require four-year insti- 
tutions to inform community college* of the matriculation status and 
academic progress of transfer students 

Since diffeient community college districts use different definitions 
of transfer, it has been impossible to compare transfer rates accurately 
across schools and districts. Furthermore,, when a particular district 
changes its definition, it becomes difficult to track results in one dis- 
trict over time. These problems could be mitigated if community 
colleges across the country would a^ree on a single definition of 
transfer. The entire higher education community must be involved if 
effective data bases are to be established. 



RECOMMENDATION 6. After upgrading the transfer curriculums, 
community colleges should aggressively promote their prebaccalaureate 
programs among high school students, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. 

High schools are stil! a major source of students for all levels of higher 
education. Community coMeges have begun to promote their voca- 
tional and technical programs in high schools through the AACjC's 
"two-plus-two" policy, but they have done much less with regard to 
the prebaccalaureate curriculum. Under the two-plus-two policy, stu- 
dents take specified courses during their last two years of high school 
that will prepare them to enter a specified associate degree program 
in the community college The two-plus-two model should be broad- 
ened to include transfer. Advanced placement options should be 
expanded and faculty'counselor exchanges between high schools and 
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community colleges should be promoted. Communit) colleges must 
help to create a "protransfer" climate in high schools in order to 
expand their prebaccalau rente enrollments 



RECOMMENDATION 7. Each state should develop a set of financial 
incentives to reward community colleges which have successful transfer 
programs. 

In some states during the past two decades the majority of communit) 
college funds has gone into vocational and continuing education and 
contract training. The establishment of appropriate financial incen- 
tives would help community colleges upgrade their transfer pro- 
grams. One specific strategy would be to develop a transfer bounty 
whereby a communit) college would get a lump sum for each student 
who transfers to a four-year college and completes 12 or more credits 
with a C average or better. Making the bounty contingent upon the 
completion one semester in good academic standing would ensure 
that the communit) college trans f ei policies are being responsibly 
implemented 



RECOMMENDATION 8. A special federally funded scholarship pro- 
gram for low-income students who transfer to four-year colleges should 
be established. 

Oui research has shown that the Ford Foundation's Upper Division 
Scholarship Program was successful Most undergraduate scholar- 
ships are four-year packages that start in the freshman year. We 
belie\e special scholarships for tianster students should be de\ eloped 
that begin in the junior year. The federal and/or state governments 
should revive the Upper Division Scholarship Program by guarantee- 
ing a full scholarship, equivalent to the cost of tuition, books, and 
living expenses at any in-state, public, four-year institution,, to any 
low-income student with an associate degree and a C average. This 
would provide incenti\es for entering community college . tu dents to 
consider the transfer option and make it easier for those who earn the 
associate degree to attend a four-year school. 
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RECOMMENDATION 9. Not-for-profit foundations should establish 
programs that would enhance transfer rates. 

If the philanthropic community is genuinely interested in access* to 
and diversity in higher education, it must address the issue of com- 
munity college transfer programs. Not-for-profits could develop a 
wide variety of programs. Using the TOP model, foundation support 
could expand the number of schools attempting to create better sup- 
port services and more stimulating campus environments for transfer- 
oriented minority students. Similar programs at four-year institutions 
could be geared toward integrating minority transfer students into 
campus social and academic life. Community and local foundations 
could also help community colleges set up daycare centers and estab- 
lish more comprehensive data bases. Finally, foundations might ex- 
periment with more unorthodox programs such as gi\ ing cash awards 
to community colleges with transfer rates that exceed 50 percent. 

We believe that implementing these recommendations would in- 
crease the percentage of community college student* vvho are inter- 
ested in transfer and the percentage who actually do transfer. If this 
occurred, the potential of community colleges to provide more effec- 
tive channels for upward mobility would be greatly enhanced. 



CHAPTER 2 
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The Changing 
Transfer Function in 
Community Colleges 



By the mid-1980s, some educators* and policymakers had grown 
concerned about the weakened transfer function of community 
colleges. Yet, given the nature of community colleges, bringing to- 
gether statistical findings about transfer is no easy task. There is 
widespread disagreement about who should be regarded as a transfer 
student and about how transfer rates should be calculated. Added to 
these problems, data bases maintained by community colleges are 
often inadequate. 

Educators and policymakers cannot agree on why transfer rates are 
so low Some blame the poor academic skills and disadvantaged back- 
grounds of the students, while others focus on institutional practices 
and barriers at both community colleges and four year institutions. 
Before discussing our research on the two Ford Foundation programs 
designed to help promote minority student transfer from community 
to four-year colleges, \\\ want to provide some background on the 
community college transfer function. 



An Empirical Approach to Transfer 

There is a great deal of empirical information about the community 
college transfer function, although much of it has sex ere limitations 
due to its lack of methodological rigor and limited scope. In spite of 
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these difficulties, we can draw some tentative conclusions from the 
available data. 

What Percentage of Students 
Wants to Transfer? 

This is the key question. If only a minority of students wants to 
transfer, low transfer rates would not nectdsanl) be a problem. If, on 
the other hand, a majority wants to transfer, low transfer rates must 
be viewed more critically. 

Educators agree that there are fewer community college students 
enrolled in transfer courses and more enrolled in vocational courses 
in the 1980s than there were in the 1960s. Accoiding to the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges,, only 16 percent of 
community college students were enrolled in vocational programs in 
1965: most of the rest were enrolled in transfer programs. By 1976, 
half of the students were enrolled in vocational courses and the re- 
mainder were enrolled in either transfer courses or geneial education 
courses During the 1980s,, the AACjC stopped classifying students 
as transfer or vocational students because the distinction was seen as 
"outmoded." Student intentions were said to be more impoi tant than 
the types of courses in which they were enrolled. 

There seems to be general agreement that during the 1960s, at least 
two-thirds of community college students intended to transfer to a 
four-year school in order to obtain a B.A. (Cohen and Brawer 1987, 
Medskerand Tillery 1971). During the 1980s, the findings depend 
upon both the data base that is used and the question^ that are asked. 
Alexander Astin's recent annual surveys (no date) have shown that 
three-quarters of first-time freshmen in public community colleges 
say that they aspire to a B.A. This study, however, includes only full- 
time students who are younger and more likely to want to transfer 

In an unpublished national survey of both full-time and part-time 
community coilege students enrolled in credit courses, the Center for 
the Study of Community Colleges (Palmer 1988) found that 36 percent 
said their "primary reason for enrolling in this college at this time" 
was to prepare to transfer to a four-year college. Half of the students 
said their primary reason was "gaining occupational skills," bu* the 
majority of these students also said they intended to get a B.A. This 
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means that at least another 25 percent of the students are potential 
transfers, bringing the total to more than 60 percent. 

In a recent study of 24 predominantly minority community colleges, 
Cohen* Brawer, and Bensimon (1985) found that almost three-quar- 
ters of the students said they wanted a bachelor's degree. Among 
these students,, there were no white-minority differences. Fifty-three 
percent said that "preparation for transfer" was their primary reason 
for enrolling in a community college. Asian Americans and Hispanics 
were the most likely to cite the transfer option (70 percent and 63 
percent,, respectively),, while whites and blacks were the least likely 
(48 percent and 45 percent,, respectively). 

Given these findings, we may draw some tentative conclusions 
about community college students' desires to transfer 

1. In the 1980s, three-quarters of the students say they 
w r ant a bachelor's degree. 

2. One-third to one-half say that preparation for transfer 
is the main reason that they enrolled in a community 
college. 

3. White-minority differences in transfer aspirations are 
inconsistent, although it is likely that Asian Americans 
have higher aspirations than other groups. 

4. The percentage of students who say that preparation 
for transfer is their primary reason for enrolling in a 
community college has probably declined since the 1960s. 

What Percentage Actually Transfers to 
Four-Year Schools? 

Medskerand Tillery (197!) estimated that during the 1960s, one-third 
of all entering students and one-half of all transfer-oriented students 
eventually transferred to a four-year school Karabel (1972) gave a 
somewhat lower estimate of the transfer rate of all entering students 
— 25-30 percent. 

At least two studies based on the National Longitudinal Study of 
1972 High School Graduates showed even lovver transfer rates. Peng 
(1977) found that 24,4 percent of those who entered a community 
college in 1972 had transferred to a four-year college by 1974. Whites 
had higher transfer rates (26.1 percent) than blacks (17.9 percent) or 
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Hispanics (9 1 percent) Adelman (1988) looked at all 1972 high school 
graduates who had entered a community college between 1972 and 
1984 and found that 21 .2 percent had transferred to a tour-year school. 

Several California studies are also worth repotting since that state 
accounts for one-quarter of all community college students in the 
country. Karabel (1986) report. ' chat between 1971 and 1973,, 13.8 
percent of community college students transferred to a public four- 
year school in the state. By the 1981 to 1983 period, that figure had 
dropped to 11.4 percent. He also reports that blacks and Hispanics 
arr underrepresented among community college transfers in the 1980s. 
Bernstein (1986) cites declining transfer rates in six other states — 
Florida,, Maryland, New jersey, New York, North Carolina, and 
Washington. 

Sheldon (no date) conducted a three-year longitudinal study of 
students who initially enrolled in 15 community colleges in California 
in 1978. He found that 18.9 percent of the transfer-oriented students 
had entered four-year schools, while another 29.6 percent were still 
l nrolled in a two-year school. This longitudinal study is particularly 
interesting because the transfer-oriented students were divided into 
four categories: 

■ Full-time— could have entered four-year school, enrolled 
full-time, wanted to transfer, and was taking sequence of 
courses; 

■ Technical — same as above, but enrolled in high-status 
occupational program, 

■ Part-time- same as above, but enrolled part-time, 

■ Undisciplined— wanted to transfer, but had poor skills and 
was not taking sequence of courses. 

Not surprisingly, Sheldon found that the transfer rate among the 
full-time students was the highest (32. 1 percent), tallowed by the part- 
time (19.0 percent),, technical (16 1 percent), and undisciplined stu- 
dents (7 5 percent) About one-third of the students weie still enrolled 
in the community college. Black and Hispanic students were 
overrepresented among the "undisciplined" students and under- 
represented among the "full-time" students. Asian American stu- 
dents were overrepresented in both categories 1 

I I he base for this statement is the nut' ethrm distribution lon<//u>mmumt\ tolleee 
students enrolled in the 15 institutions 
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Two citywide studies have also been conducted. Alba and Lavin 
(1981) found that only 25 percent of the students who had entered a 
community college of the City University of New York (CUNY) sys- 
tem had transferred to a four-year school within five years. Orfield 
(1984) found that only 12.5 percent of prebaccalaureate community 
college students in Chicago transferred to a four-year school. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these findings: 

1. T ie transfer rate appears to have declined since the 
l^*0s and early 1970s, although the extent of the decline 
is not clear 

2. The current transfer rate is 15-25 percent of all commu- 
nity college students and 20-30 percent of those stu- 
dents who say they want to transfer. 

3. Whites and probably Asians are more likely to transfer 
than blacks and Hispanics. 

4. Transfer rates are highly variable both among and within 
different community college systems. 

W/tat Percentage of Community College 
Students Receives Bachelor's Degrees? 

The most recent data to address this question are found in "High 
School and Beyond/' a study of high school seniors who enrolled as 
tull-time community college students in fall 1980 (Carroll 1989). By 
the spring of 1986,, five and one-half years after high school gradua- 
tion, 19.9 percent of the whites had earned a bachelor's degree,, com- 
pared to only 9.1 percent of the blacks and 8.5 percert of the Hispanics. 

Three studies using the National Longitudinal Study of 1972 high 
school graduates have also addressed this question. Breneman and 
Nelson (1981) found that 10.8 percent of the students who had entered 
a community college had received a B.A. degree four and one-half 
years later. Sixteen percent of those who had entered an academic 
program had earned a bachelor's degree compared to onlj 3 percent 
of those who had entered an occupational program. Velez (1985) 
found that by 1979, 31 percent of the NLS students who had entered 
academic programs had received bachelors degrees. Adelman (1988) 
found that only 11.5 percent of all NLS students had earned B.A. 
degrees by 1985. 
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Analyzing a data base of freshmen entering community college in 
1971 who aspired to the B A., Astin (1982) found racial differences in 
degree attainment by 1980. Twenty-nine percent ot the white students 
had earned a B.A.,, compared to 27 percent of the Puerto Rican, 24 
percent of the black, and 20 percent of other Hispanic students. 

Several studies have compared the B.A. attainment rates of stu- 
dents who initially entered two-year colleges with those who initially 
entered four-year colleges in the early 1970s. The High School and 
Beyond study mentioned previously showed that whites who entered 
public, four-year institutions were almost two-and-a-half times as 
likely to have earned a bachelor's degree than comparable community 
college students. Black and Hispanic students who entered four-year 
colleges were three tim?s more likely to have earned a bachelor's 
degree than their community college counterparts. Unfortunately, 
there were no statistical controls for educational aspiration or aca- 
demic skill. 

Breneman and Nelson (1981) found that 44 percent of the NLS 
students who entered four-year colleges had received a bachelor's 
degree compared to only 16 percent of those who entered academic 
programs at two-year colleges. After controlling for background var- 
iables and level of academic skill, the four-year students still had a 13 
percent advantage The data show that the more academically quali- 
fied students have a better chance of getting a B.A. if they enter a 
four-year school, while less qualified students are more academically 
successful at a community college (also see Nunley and Breneman 
1988). 

In the Velez (1 Q 85) study mentioned previously, 79 percent of the 
four-year entrants had earned a B.A by 1979, compared to only 31 
percent of those vho entered academic programs at two-year colleges 
— a difference of 48 percent After conti oiling for background varia- 
bles and levels of academic skill, the four-year entrants still had an 
advantage of 18.7 percent. 

Alba and Lavin (1981) looked at a specific group of students who 
entered CUNY in 1970— they had high school averages of less than 
80, they aspired to a bachelor's degree, and they wanted to attend a 
four-year school as freshmen. Some were admitted to four-year schools 
and others were admitted to two-year schools even though their 
demographic and academic characteristics were similar. By 1975, 31 2 
percent of the four-year entrants had gotten B.A.'s or were still en- 
rolled in a four-year school, compared to only 12.8 percent of the two- 
year entrants The four-year students had an advantage,, even after 
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controlling for high school performance, in thus stud\, minority status 
did not emerge as an important factor 

Lavin, Muriha, Kaufman, and Hyllegard (1986) looked at the edu- 
cational attainment of three cohorts entering CUNY between 1970 
and 1972. By 1934, 12 to 14 years after entering CUNY, 76 percent of 
the regulaily admitted four-year students and 35 percent of the reg- 
ularly admitted two-year students had received a B.A. Of the open 
admissions students,, i.e., those who did not meet the regular admis- 
sions stardards, 42 percent of the four-year students and 23 percent 
of the two-year students had eained a B.A. In each category, whites 
were the most likely to get a B. A., Hispanics were the least likely, and 
blacks fell in between In this study, the authors did not control fur 
educational aspiration or academic skill. 

Several tentative conclusions can be drawn from these findings. 

1. Onlv 10-15 percent of all community college students 
ever .eceive a B.A 

2. No more than 20-25 percent of community college stu- 
dents who aspire to a B.A ever receive one. 

3. White community college students are more likely to 
earn a B.A. than black and Hispanic students. 

4. Students who want a B.A. and enter a two-year college 
have a smaller chance of getting the degree than com- 
parable students who enter a four-year college 

5. There is a high degree of regional variation in the per- 
centage of community college students receiving B. A.'s. 



Why Are Transfer Rates So Low? 

Three types of explanations are offered for the relatively low transfer 
rates. One set of explanations, often proposed by community college 
supporters,, looks at student characteristics as the main cause. A 
second set of explanations, usually put forth bv critics, targets the 
characteristics of the community colleges themselves. A final set of 
explanations examines the larger political and socioeconomic env iron- 
mcnt as a contributing factor. As we will demonstrate, all three ex- 
planatory levels must be examined to full) understand the relatively 
low transfer rates. 
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Student-Centered Explanations 

Goals. Many community college supporters argue that the low trans- 
fer rates are not problematic since only a small percentage of com- 
munity college students actually wants to transfer. It is inappropriate, 
they hold,, to use ah community college students as the base upon 
which to calculate transfer rates. 

The data pertaining to this issue are far from clear As was discussed 
earlier, three-quarters of community college students say they want 
at least a bachelor's degree and one-third to one-balf say their primary 
reason for enrolling in a community college is pieparation for transfer. 
Upon leaving community college, however, most students say they 
have fulfilled their educational goals even though they have neither 
transferred nor completed any community college program. 

Which of these measures is the "true" measure of a student's desire 
to transfer? Although the answer to this question remains elusive, 
many community college supporters are too quick to accept the lowest 
possible numbers. Yet, even when transfer-oriented students are taken 
as the base, fewer than one-third actually transfer. The explanation 
of low transfer rates focusing on student goals does not provide an 
adequate approach for understanding the data. 

Skills. A second student-centered explanation focuses on the poorer 
academic skills held by two-year as compared to four-year college 
students. The skili difference between these two groups of students 
is well documented, and it is not unreasonable to expect that, other 
things being equal, students who read and write poorly will be less 
likely to transfer than those who read and wnte well. 

Yet the skills explanation by itself is not sufficu nt since the level of 
academic skills at entrance should not be taken as a "given." First, if 
remedial programs were more effective, differences in academic skills 
would be less important. Second, several studies mentioned previ- 
ously show that even after controlling for academic skill, community 
college students are less academically successful than four year stu- 
dents This is especially true for the moie highly skilled students. 

Finally, institutional survival skills may be almost as important as 
academic skills Cohen, Brawer, and Bensimon (1985) measured 
transfer-oriented behavior among community college students. This 
category included knowing which of their courses carried transfer 
credit and where to get information about transfer, and actually re- 
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quelling that information. While over half of the students expressed 
positive attitudes toward transfer, only 17 percent exhibited high lev- 
els of transfer oriented behavior. The attitude-behavior gap was greater 
among black and Hispanic students than among white and Asian 
American students. 

Presumably these institutional survival skills are ir.ore learnable 
than traditional academic skills. Good counseling, transfer work- 
shops, and informal peer support groups would undoubtedly pro- 
mote transfer-oriented behavior. Blame for students' lack of knowledge 
should be laid not only on students but also on institutions. 

Other Characteristics. Certain student characteristics are negatively 
associated with academic success and transferring, such as being 
black or Hispanic, low income or older, enrolled part-time and having 
limited involvement vvith the college. Since community college stu- 
dents increasingly fit the profile of those least likely to transfer,, the 
student-centered explanation focuses on these characteristics to ex- 
plain why transfer rates are going down. 

While these empirical trends are accurate,, they are not an adequate 
explanation for low transfer rates. The low transfer rates for low- 
income and minority students, for example, are probably caused by a 
combination of poor skills and problems paying for college. Yet we 
have already seen that the skills explanation is not adequate in and 
of itself. And while financial problems do affect transfer negatively, 
this is an indictment of the student aid system rather than a student- 
centered explanation of low transfer rates. Among part-time stu- 
dents, low transfer rates are also related to financial problems, as well 
as to age and to family responsibilities. 

Clearly, student-centered explanations cf low transfer rates are, at 
best,, only part of the answer. Used alone, they constitute a blame- 
the-victim approach to explaining why relatively few community col- 
lege students transfer to four-year schools. 

\nstitutional Explanations 

Institutional Priorities. There is widespread agreement, among both 
supporters and critics of community colleges, that the transfer func- 
tion is no longer the top priority of community college administrators. 
Explanations for the decreased emphasis on the transfer function are 
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wide-ranging — student demand, labor-market requirements, fund- 
ing, institutional identity, and the like. 

Regardless of the causes, the declining emphasis on transfer hat, 
several consequences that work to create less student interest in trans- 
fer and less actual transfer. For example, catalogs and other promo- 
tional material devote less space to transfer information. Richardson 
and Bender (1987) provide the following anecdote: 

In one college that served a Lirgc- minority clientele, a small 
bulletin board in an obscure corner of the counseling center 
displayed several dated announcements from four-year in- 
stitutions . . . In more prominent locations around the cen- 
ter and on bulletin boards at the entrance were displayed 
many attractive materials on career opportunities, job 
placement and personal development ... In another col- 
lege a large display rack, prominently located in the coun- 
seling center, had more than sixty bughtly colored brochures 
each describing a different occupational program. Among 
the brochures was one describing a new liberal arts pro- 
gram designed to provide the same assistance to students 
interested in transferrin- as the others did for those pur- 
suing career options (p 40). 

The same authors also argue that many predominant!) minority 
urban community colleges "have educational programs that track mi- 
nority students disproportionately into lower-status occupations. 
Concentrating occupational offerings on campuses serving the high- 
est proportions of minorities while concurrently permitting transfer 
programs to decline in availability and quality approaches danger- 
ously close to becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy. In other words, 
minorities become vocational/technical majors because no viable al- 
ternatives are provided to them'" (p. 44, also see Orfield et al. 1984). 

Although not generally regarded as community college critics, Rich- 
ardson and Bender conclude. "This arrangement cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination,, be described as a strategy for promoting equal 
educational opportunity" (p. 4). 

Tinto (1987) has shown that student involvement in the academic 
and social life of the college is positively associated with academic 
success Virtually all community colleges, however, lack the residen- 
tial facilities that would promote more student involvement on cam- 
pus. Most community colleges also lack the wide array of student 
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organizations and activities that would tic student* to the campus. It 
is likely, therefore,, that these institutional aspects of community col- 
lege structure prevent students from being better integrated into the 
college and contribute to low transfer rates (Dougherty 1987). 

Other scholars have cited a number of additional institutional fac- 
tors that negatively affect transfer rates, including the following. 

■ Sophomore courses are not always available 

■ Counselors promote vocational programs rather than 
tran for programs 

■ Special services for transfer students are not always 
available 

■ Strong articulation agreements are no*, always sought after 

■ Adequate financial aid is not always available 

In other words, the institution may be discouraging prospective trans- 
fer students, knowingly or unkn > ,\ mgly The community colleges not 
only may be failing to help potential transfer students get ov er existing 
hurdles, but they may be placing some new hurdles in the way. This 
may be one reason that students seem to adjust their goals downward 
while attending two-year institutions. 

Faculty Behavior. Like administrators, community college faculty 
fail to see transfer as the primary institutional mission. In a study at 
24 urban community colleges of faculty who teach courses that receive 
transfer credit. Cohen, Brawer, and Bensimon (1985) found that only 
16 percent felt that transfer education was the primary community 
college mission The faculty also seemed protective of the occupa- 
tional function. Two-thirds said it was necessary to expand occupa- 
tional programs Fewer than one-fourth said that to strengthen transfer 
it would be necessary to deemphasize other missions 

The faculty who teach transfer-credit courses also seem unaware of 
which or how many of their students are interested in transfer. They 
also are not actively involved in special college progiams promoting 
transfer education. "The noted absence of faculty contribution toward 
the advancement of transfer-related goals may be a manifestation of 
faculty awareness that in light of new institutional priorities such 
efforts are not only of limited value, but also contradict institutional 
priorities" (Cohen, Brawer, and Bensimon 1985,, p. 100). 

Inside the classroom, many faculty members have low expectations 
ot their students. They emphasize learning bits of knowledge rather 
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than critical thinking, give quick-score objective examinations rather 
than essay exams, and require fev\ outside v\ riting assignments (Rich- 
ardson, Fisk, and Okun 1983). Whether this is because of the aliena- 
tion of faculty members or the hostility of lovv-pei forming students, 
the students have little chance of acquiring the skills they need to 
transfer to and succeed in four-year colleges. 

In fact, a generally hostile atmosphere characterizes .elations be- 
tween minority students and the predominantly u hite administration 
and faculty on many community college campuses. VVeis (1985) argues 
that faculty and administrators do not handle the culture conflict in 
as sensitive a manner as they might As a result, minority students 
often rebel against faculty 'administrative authority, engaging in self- 
destructive behavior that is not conducive to either transfer or learn- 
ing. This conflict is exacerbated by the underrepresentation of minor- 
ity faculty in most community colleges, especial!) in prebaccalaureate 
courses. 

Remedial Programs. There is general agreement that remedial courses 
at community colleges are expanding rapidly and that these courses 
are not particularly successful in increasing student skills to the level 
needed to successfully complete college-level courses. Since minonty 
students are more likely to need these courses than white students, 
ihey are most affected by the weaknesses of most of these courses. 

Roueche, Baker, and Roueche (1985) surveyed all the higher edu- 
cation institutions in the country and concluded that remedial pro- 
grams varied widely in terms of structure, administrative support, 
and effectiveness. The> also identified 11 elements that the more 
successful remedial programs (i.e., those with retention rates of at 
least 50 percent) had in common. Clearly, offering more effective 
remedial courses represents one important strategy foi increasing 
transfer rates for minopty students. 

College Costs. Another institutional factor that is often ignored is 
the cost of going to college. Tuition and fees are increasing every year 
and four-year colleges and universities continue to be more expensive 
than two-year colleges. During the 1980s, the cost of attending college 
has increased faster than income for families at all socioeconomic 
levels. Unfortunately, the Reagan Administration has cut student aid 
and replaced grants with loans The AACJCs Urban Community 
Colleges Commission (1988) states: 
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Given the disproportionate number of minority stud nts 
at or below poverty income levels who are attending or 
who desire to attend urban community colleges, . . the 
lack of adequate finan^al aid looms as one of the most 
formidable barriers which community colleges face, both 
in assurng initial access and in aiding student retention 
(p. 17) 

Needless to say, transfer rates are also negatively affected. 

Social and Political Factois 

Other factors going beyond the individual student or individual col- 
lege have an important effect on education in general and on the 
transfer function of community colleges in particular. Some of these 
factors have contributed to the declining transfer rates and may put 
constraints on reversing these trends. 

The Economy. Relative to the 1960s, the American economy in the 
1980s has stagnated. Real income has stopped growing and unem- 
ployment has increased. Stable, well-paying, unionized, blue-collar 
jobs are being replaced by lower-paying, less stable service jobs. Even 
many technical jobs requiring two vears of community college edu- 
cation don't pa) as well as declining jobs in traditional manufacturing 
industries. The laid-off steelworker, for example, who retrains as an 
electronic- technician, is likely to take a cut in pay and work in a non- 
unionized job with le^s security. 

In this atmosphere, students, especial!) (hose at the bottom of the 
socioeconomic spectrum, are more likely to make short-term, prag- 
matic educational decisions leading to immediate employment rathe r 
than longer tern decisions leading to career development. Since all 
the evidence shows that people with bachelors degrees earn more 
money and have more highly skilled jobs than those with associate 
and vocational degrees, this short-term thinking may work against 
the economic self-interest of community college students. 

Another economic issue, the proper fit between what higl.er edu- 
cation nroducts and what th* 1 labor force needs, should also be con- 
sider a Two decades ago, prestigious study commissions like the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Fducation, and liberal foundations 
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like Ford and Kellogg, began to discuss the problem of "overeduca- 
tion." Because of the rising aspirations of \ oung people, colleges were 
producing more bachelor's degree recipients than the economy could 
employ in college-level job;>. What was needed instead, according to 
this argument, was to increase the number of people with technical 
expertise at the subbaccalaureate level. X-ray technicians rather than 
doctors, electronics technicians rather than engineers. The press be- 
gan to discuss the "overeducation problem," and nationwide several 
public relations campaigns w r ere launched to promote postsecondary 
vocational education. 

This is the context in which community college vocational programs 
began to expand rapidly. Trying to achieve a proper fit between edu- 
cational outcomes and labor force needs, of course, did not promote 
more transfer from two-year to four-year colleges. Precisely the op- 
posite occurred. All this coincided with, and helped to influence, the 
educational decisions by many community college students,, both white 
and minority, to enter vocational programs. Although these economic 
factors are, to some degree, beyond the scope of our research,, they 
provide an important context within 'vhich the community college 
transfer function must be understood. 

The Political Atmosphere. Influenced by a stagnating economy, the 
political atmosphere of the country has become more conservative. 
In The Meanness Mama (1980), published prior to the election of Ronald 
Reagan, Gerald Gill argued that both minorities and the disadvan- 
taged were coming under increasing attack. The conservative Reagan 
Administration intensified this attack by trying to roll back civil rights 
legislation and regulations that had evolved since 1960. Reagan offi- 
cials and their supporters in Congress, state capitals, and local gov- 
ernments often argued that white males were the true targets of 
racism, not women and minorities. The actions of the Reagan Ad m- 
istration created an atmosphere that was not supportive of special 
programs to help minorities. 

To make matters worse, the Administration aimed its budget ax at 
educational programs in general and at educational programs to help 
the disadvantaged in paiticular. It became more difficult to qualify for 
student aid programs, and loans took the place of grants. Chapter I 
programs at the primary and postsecondary level were reduced, and 
only congressional action prevented more draconian cuts. The mes- 
sage was clear. Institutions that wanted to create special programs for 
minorities could not look to the federal government fot help. 
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The educational reform movement of the 1980b, which gave pri- 
mary emphasis to educational excellence, reflected the rising tide ot 
conservatism. Some of the reports that came out during the mid- 
1980s did little more than pay lip service to concerns with educational 
equity for women and minorities Increasingly, reformers argued that 
most equity issues had been solved in the 1960s and 19/0s. Many 
argued that past concerns with equity had contributed to a decline in 
educational standards which, in turn has created a less skilled labor 
force. 

The empirical data,, however,, reveal a different story. Black and 
Hispanic enrollment in higher education peaked in the mid-1970s and 
then began a steady decline. Even at the peak,, blacks and Hispanics 
were heavily underrepresented in higher education, especially at four- 
year colleges and universities. By the mid-1980s, the percentage of 
blacks and Hispanics who graduated from high school was steadily 
increasing, but the percentage who attended college was decreasing. 

The AACJC's Urban Community Colleges Commission (1988) put 
it this way: 

The most important trend for all postsecondary education 
is that minority students tend to lose ground at each step) of the 
educational pipeline . . . The fundamental disparity behceen white 
participation rates and those of minority students pervades all 
areas of postsecondary education . . . Retention of minority stu- 
dents continues to be an area of significant concern, primarily 
due to the fact that the lower socioeconomic status from 
which many such students come places them at maximum 
economic and social vulnerability during the college years 
(p. 9). 

While we believe that getting a bachelor's degree is intrinsically 
valuable for those who desire it, we also know that the degree is 
economically important More education leads to higher incomes, 
more highly skilled jobs, and better chances for upuard mobility. In 
1984, those with bachelor's degrees had mean monthly incomes of 
$1,831. Associate and vocational degree holders had mean monthly 
incomes of $1,346 and $1,219, respectively (Current Population Re- 
ports 1987). This translates into an annual income advantage for bach- 
elor's degree holders of $5,940 over associate degree holders and 
$7,464 over vocational degree holders. T hese differences exist for both 
blacks and whites and both men and women. Similar results are seen 
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in a 1986 study of the incomes of 1980 high school graduates (Eagle 
et al. 1988). 

Several other studies show that for students who entered commu- 
nity college as freshmen,, earning a bachelor's degree results in a 
quantum leap in job skill compared to those who earned an associate 
degree but did not complete the B.A. (Monk-Turner 1988a, 1988b, 
Nunley and Breneman 1988). This is especially true for blacks. 

This, then, is the context in which we developed the recommen- 
dations to promote minority tran >fer from community colleges to four- 
year colleges. In order to focus our commendations on educational 
reform, we decided not to formulate recommendations addressing 
some of the larger social and political issues we have just discussed. 
We recognize, however, that these larger issues place certain con- 
straints on improving the transfer function of community colleges. 
We now turn to the research upon which our recommendations are 
based. 
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The Upper Division 
Scholarship Program 



he Ford Foundation initiated the Upper Division Scholarship Pro- 



1 gram (UD5P) in 1971 to facilitate the transfer of academically well 
qualified, but economically disadvantaged, minority community col- 
lege graduates to four-year colleges and universities. Through this 
program, which was administered by the College Board, Ford hoped 
to increase the number of baccalaureate degree holders among blacks, 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians. 

Community colleges around the country were asked to nominate 
outstanding minority students to receive scholarships and were allo- 
cated a certain number ot scholarships based on minority enrollment 
at the institution. Final selections were made by the College Board 
and were based on the college's recommendation and the student's 
grade-point average. The College Board then published a list of the 
recipients and circulated the list to four-year colleges around the coun- 
try. Since the scholarship could be used at any four-year institution 
to which the student could gain admittance,, the four-year institution 
could use the list to recruit academically capable minority students 
and offer to supplement the scholarship. 

The amount of the scholarship depended upon both the cost of 
attending college and the student's financial need The actual award 
ranged from 20 percent to 80 percent of the cost of tuition,, room,, 
board, and books. The recipient w«s required to attend college full- 
time and to make normal progress toward the bachelor's degree in 
order to renew the scholarship for the second year. 

There wre five ohorts of UDS recipients between 1971 and 1975. 
College Board . 0 uies showed that 3,878 students had actually en- 
rolled in four-year institutions under the program. B) the time the 
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program was terminated in 1978, 63 percent of the UDS lecipients 
had received a bachelors degree, 4 percent were still enrolled, and 33 
percent had dropped out of school. 

In 1985, the Ford Foundation asked the Academy for Educational 
Development to conduct a follow-up study of UDS recipients to see 
whether the program had had a lasting effect. In January 1986, 4,2b8 
questionnaires were mailed to all UDS recipients and runners-up who 
were on the five lists published by the College Board. One-third of 
the questionnaires were returned as undehverable, probably because 
the addresses used were over 10 years old. By September 16, 1986, 
our cut-off date, 568 questionnaires had been returned. This repre- 
sented a return rate of 13 percent of the total mailing and 20 percent 
of the questionnaires that, presumably, were delivered. Thirty-three 
of the respondents had either been runners-up oi had not been able 
to accept the scholarship and so were excluded from the analysis. The 
results of the studv, then, are based on the 535 scholarship winners 
(AED 1987b). 

Even though no attempt was made to contact the nonrespondents, 
the demographic characteristics of our respondents were similar to 
the characteristics of UDS recipients as described in various College 
Board annual reports. Sixty percent of the respondents were black, 
34 percent were Mexican American, and the rest were Puerto Rican 
or American Indian. Their median age was 34. Sixty-one percent of 
the respondents were female. Blacks and men were slightly under- 
represented, while Mexican Americans and females were slightly 
overrepresented. 

Most of the respondents came from economically disadvantaged 
families. Three-quarters of their parents had either blue-collar or serv- 
ice jobs, and fewer than 10 percent had professional or managerial 
jobs. Half of the respondents came from families in which neither 
parent graduated from high school, while fewer than 5 percent had 
two parents who were college graduates. 

After graduating from community college, most of the respondents 
entued a predominantly white, public four-} ear college or university 
Almost all of the respondents (93.5 percent) had received a bachelor's 
degree by 1986, and 57 percent had received an advanced degree 
Two-thirds of those who had received the bachelors degree did so 
within two years of transferring to a four-yeai college, although 7 
percent took more than four years. 

While we feel the UDSP was very successful, the 93.5 percent 
bachelors degree rate is somewhat inflated because ot the response 
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bias. The College Board's Final Report showed that 63 percent of all 
recipients and 75 percent of the 1971 cohort had received their bach- 
elor's degree by 1978. Given these figures, we would estimate the 
"true" degree rate among UDS recipients to be somewhere between 
80 and 85 percent. The results show that with adequate financial aid, 
economically disadvantaged but academically capable minority stu- 
dents in community colleges can successfully transfer to four-year 
colleges and earn a bachelor's degree. 

Our respondents were also economically successful. Almost 90 per- 
cent were employed full-time. Half were employed in the public 
sector and only one-quarter in the private sector. Over three-quarters 
had professional or managerial jobo. The median 1986 salary for males 
was $36,665 and for females $24,759. Once again, we suspect that 
these occupational and salary figures are somewhat higher than the 
figures tor all UDS recipients because of the response bias. 

The relatively high proportion of public sector employment is typ- 
ical of black and Hispanic professionals. One-third of the respondents 
were employed as educators. The median salary of the female re- 
spondents was virtually identical to the 1986 median income statistics 
for all college graduates who are year-round, full-time workers. The 
median salary of the male respondents was over $6,000 less than that 
for male college graduates who were year-round, full-time workers. 
These data are consistent with previous research that h s shown that 
the white-minority income gap for males is higher than the white- 
minority income difference for females. The data also show that the 
gender gap in salary still exists even among highly educated individuals. 

The scholarship had a major impact on the liv es of our respondents. 
Two-fifths said that they could not have finished college without the 
scholarship A black female social worker put it this way: 

I came from a family of 1 1 children, of which 1 am the tenth 
child. My parents farmed from place to place and the chil- 
dren were the main hands. My parents believed in educa- 
tion and wanted each of us to do our best. My parents were 
notable to send me to college. The Ford Foundation schol- 
arship was a godsend, for without it,, I would have never 
finished college. 

Another quarter said that they could not have attended the college 
of their choice or that they would have taken longer to finish. A black 
female accounting supervisor said. 
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The scholarship made a tremendous difference to me. It 
enabled me to go to the university of my choice. More 
importantly, however* it made me feel that somebody be- 
lieved in my abilities and had given me a chance to achieve 
what I wanted to accomplish in life. 

As this comment suggests, money was not the only thing that was 
important to these minority students. One-fifth of the respondents 
said that receiving the scholarship gave them a sense of confidence 
and self-esteem. A Puerto Rican female,, now the education director 
of a major Hispanic organization,, described it this way: 

Having been selected as a scholarship recipient also as- 
sisted in enhancing my self-esteem and self-image. It made 
me feel that someone felt that I was worthy enough to 
contribute to my education and development as a person. 
This gave me a deep sense of personal commitment and 
self-confidence. It also helped me to demonstrate to my 
younger brothers and sisters that with deter mination and 
persistence, a higher education is possible and that finan- 
cial resources can be made available. 

Many cf those who did not receive the bachelor's degree were also 
strongly influenced by the scholarship and some are continuing their 
education. A black male,, who was enrolled in Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical University at the time of the survey,, said: 

I regret that I was unable to complete my education [during 
the scholarship period]. I do have a sense of shame in that 
I would love to have completed my college career and to 
have my name and your scholarship made known to the 
public Your Ford scholarship was a blessing to me from 
heaven. 



The Telephone Survey of 
Matched Pairs 

In order to learn more about the educational experiences of the Upper 
Division Scholarship recipients, we matched 24 scholarship recipients 
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who did not receive a bachelor's degree with comparable students 
w ho did recen e the degree according to the following criteria gender, 
rate/ethnicii), parents' education and occupation, age, and commu- 
nity college major (Pincus and DeCamp forthcoming) Thirteen of the 
pairs were black, nine were Mexican American,, and one each were 
Puerto Rican and American Indian Fifteen of the pairs were male 
and nine were female,, a re\ersal of the gender distribution of our 
larger sample. This is because men accounted for a disproportionate 
number of those who did not complete the bachelor's degree. We 
conducted telephone interviews with the respondents in the spring 
of 1988. 1 

The fact that the respondents w ere matched on a number ot back- 
ground characteristics that often influence educational attainment is 
somewhat unusual and makes it easier to isolate the educational ex- 
periences that might differentiate the graduates (i e., those who re- 
cen ed the bachelor's degree) from the nongraduates (those wl.o did 
not receive the bachelor's degree). On the other hand, given the small 
number of pairs, generalization of the findings may be made only 
with great caution. The respondents are not representative of minor- 
ity students gt r 'rally, and may not e\ en be representative of all UDS 
recipients who did not earn the bachelor's degree. 

The Community College Experience 

By and large,, the graduates and nongraduates were quite similar 
when they entered community college, However,, graduates were 
more likely than nongraduates to have been enrolled in a college 
preparatory track and to have graduated from high school with hon- 
ors 2 These results suggest that the nongraduates entered community 
college with somewhat weaker high school backgrounds and, or aca- 
demic skills than the graduates. 

1 We v\ere unable to reach 12 ot thi' recipients u ho did not earn a bachelor s degree 
len had either uio\ed or had unlisted phone numbers and did not respond to letters 
" questing them to call us colled I wo other students had not actualh accepted the 
scholarship dtid were dropped from the study 

2 Unless otherwise mentioned, the k;racIuate-nongradualc differences discussed in 
this paper are statistical significant In this case, neithei the ditterence in high school 
track nor in graduation vwth honors was statistical signilicant alone When the two 
variables were combined into an index, however, the nongraduates were significant 
less likel) to ha\ i i been in the college preparatory track and graduate w ith honors 
than graduates 
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Upon examining the community college experiences of the matched 
pairs, we also found that there were more similarities between the 
graduates and nongraduates than differences. Almost two-thirds of 
all respondents enrolled in community college within a year after high 
school graduation, but 10 percent waited more than six years to enroll. 
Most of the respondents were single (81.3 percent), childless (79.5 
percent), and living with their parents (64.6 percent) when they en- 
rolled in community college. 

Almost 90 percent of the respondents enrolled full-time and most 
were either in the transfer track (62 percent) or the general track (29 
percent). Fewer than 10 percent said that they had enrolled in a 
vocational program. Only one-fifth were required to take any reme- 
dial courses, and 80 percent of those who did took only one or two 
courses Two-thirds of the respondents were employed. There were 
no graduate-nongraduate differences with respect to any of these 
variables. 

Since previous research has shown that integration into the aca- 
demic life of the community college is related to a student's academic 
success, we asked several questions about student experiences with 
counselors and advisers. Fewer than half of the students (42.6 per- 
cent) saw a guidance counselor regularly, a finding that is common 
among community college students. However, almost two-thirds of 
those who had regular contact with a counselor said that the counselor 
was helpful and encouraging in their decision to transfer. Over two- 
thirds of all respondents said that their community college instructors 
had been helpful and encouraging in their decision to transfer. Grad- 
uates were more likely to have received encouragement from their 
instructors than nongraduates (83.3 and 54.2 percent, respectively),, 
but the two groups did not differ in their interactions with counselors. 

We also asked several questions about the respondents' relation- 
ships with other students to determine the degree of social integration 
into the community college. Over half of the respondents (52.2 per- 
cent) said that their classmates were helpful and encouraging in then 
decision to transfer More than two-thirds of the students were mem- 
bers of student clubs or organizations at their community college,, a 
finding that is a dramatic departure from the more typical student 
who attends a few classes and then leaves campus. Of the respond- 
ents belonging to organizations,, 35.3 percent were involved in student 
government or on some official school committee, while 32.4 percent 
were in a black or Hispanic organization. Graduates were more likely 
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to have been members of student organization than nongraduates 
(83.3 percent to 54.2 percent), but the two groups did not differ in 
their perception of general student supportiveness. The high degree 
or student membership in organizations may not be tvpual of com- 
munity college transfer students in general. In order to receive the 
scholarship, respondents had to be recommended b\ their colleges. 
Those who are active in student organizations, espeeialb student 
government, are much moie likely to come to the attention of the 
school administration than students who are not active Although 
the scholarship requirements probabl) account m part for the high 
degree of organizational membership of our 48 icspon dents, the)' 
cannot explain the grdduate-nongrad'Jute differential. 

Both groups of students were more highl) integrated into the col- 
lege, both academically and socially, than the typical communit) col- 
lege student The fact that graduates were more likely than 
r ^graduates to have received encouragement from then instructors 
and to have been members of campus organizations suggests that 
they may have been more integrated into the college than nongraduates. 

The Transfer Process 

We were especial Iv interested in the transfer piocess because we wanted 
to find out if graduates and nongraduates had different experiences. 
First, we asked respondents when they decided to transfer to a four- 
year college. Over two-fifths said that the) knew they were going to 
transfer prior to entering communit) college, while the same number 
decided during the second half of their conmumitv college career. 
The graduates tended to decide earlier than the nongraduates but the 
difference fell just short of statistical significance 

When asked why thev decided to transfer, the respondents gave a 
wide variety of reasons. The most common reason, "I wanted a four- 
year degree," was mentioned by 44 percent of the respondents. Twenty- 
two percent cited the Ford scholarship as the reason for transfer and 
14 percent cited encouragement bv the community college staff 

It appeared that the graduates and nongraduates had different mo- 
tivations for transferring Most of the graduates cited self directed 
reasons for transferring, such as wanting the four-year degree, doing 
well in communit) college courses, and not liking the jobs available 
for associate degree holders On the other hand, most of the non- 
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graduates gave non-self-directed reasons such as encouragement from 
college staff or other students and receiving the Ford scholarship or 
other financial aid. 

Almost 90 percent of the respondents reported that they earned an 
associate degree from the community college and two-fifths said that 
they lost some credits when they transferred. Graduates were signif- 
icantly more likely to have earned an associate degree and less likely 
to have lost credits than nongraduates. 

More than three-quarters of the respondents transferred to public 
four-year colleges. Although students mentioned a wide variety of 
reasons for selecting the school in which they enrolled,, the most 
commonly mentioned first reason was the convenient location (36.4 
percent). The schools general academic reputation or the reputation 
of the major department was cited by 13.6 percent of the students 
and the availability of supplemental financial aid was cited by another 
13.6 percent. 

Half of the nongraduates mentioned location as their first reason,, 
compared to fewer than one-quarter of the graduates. Although im- 
portant, a college's location is not an educational reason to select one 
school over another. Insofar as the student-institution fit is important 
to academic success, the nongraduates may hav e been short-changing 
themselves in the choice of schools. Whether this was due to poor 
planning, which is correctable, or to financial and famil) obligations, 
which are less correctable, is not clear. 

The two groups of students did,, in fact, show important differences 
in the transition from community to four-yeai college. When com- 
pared to nongraduates, the giaduates were moie likely to have had 
self-directed reasons for wanting to transfer, to have made nonprag- 
matic choices of four-year colleges, to have earned an associate de- 
gree,, and to have had all their credits transfened. In addition* the 
graduates probably made an earlier decision to transfer than did the 
nongraduates These findings clearly suggest that better transfer ad- 
visement and articulation agreements are essential. 

The Four-Year College Experience 

Although a majority of the respondents lived off campus when they 
transferred to a tour-) ear college, 37.5 percent lived on campus. In 
spite of the fact that all the respondents had scholarships and at- 
tended college full time, almost three-fifths ot them worked, most 
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pait time One-fifth of the students who worked were emploved on 
campus Since h\ing and w orking on campus w ould help to integrate 
students into the collegi environment, we expected that graduates 
w ould be more likely than nongraduates to Ii\ e and w ork on campus 
The data, how ever, showed no differences between the two groups. 

The respondents' contacts with four-\eai college counselors were 
similar to their contacts with community college counselors. Onlv 
two-fifths ol the respondents said that Mie\ saw a counselor regular I\. 
Of those students, 65 percent said that the counselor w as helpful and 
encouraging The respondents saw their tour-\eai college instructors 
as less supportive than those in the community college. Less than 
half of the respondents said that their i"our-\ear college instructors 
w ere helpful and encouraging, a sharp drop trom the tw o-thirds who 
reported their community college instructors as helpful There were 
no graduate-nongraduate differences with respect to counselor or 
instructor interactions 

The two groups did differ, however, in their contacts with other 
students at the four-\ear institution Graduates were signrfieantK 
more likely than nongraduates to 3 ee other students as helpful and 
supportive (70.8 percent compared to 38 I percent) Graduates were 
also more likeh to belong to student organization^ than nongraduates 
(54 percent compared to 30 percent) Respondents were less likeK to 
have been a member of a student organization at the four-\ear college 
than at the community college. The type of student organization 
membership was also different Academic interest groups were the 
most common type of membership group at the toil r-\ ear college, 
followed by black Hispanic groups and sports recreational interest 
groups. Student government, which ranked in fust place when re- 
spondents were in community college, ranked fourth at the four-\ear 
college. Once again, our data show that integration info the social life 
of the college is important for student success 

We also isked the nongraduates wh\ they had not reomed the 
bachelor's degree Job or business responsibilities was the most com- 
mon reason cited (22 7 percent), followed by fanulv and child care 
responsibilities (18 2 percent), (manual problems (IS. 2 percent), per- 
sonal problems (13.6 percent), and bad experiences in college (13.0 
percent) The nongraduates, howe\ei, had not gi\en up. In tact, two 
of the 24 students who <. J id not ha\e a bachelor's degree when thev 
filled out the questionnaire in 1986 had ietei\ed the degree b\ the 
time we interviewed them in I98S, and one ot the two had even 
earned a masters degree We deuded to keep them in the nongrad- 
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uatc category for the rest of the study but we excluded their responses 
to the above question. Fifteen of the 22 remaining nongraduates 
planned to get their degree in the future and 5 were enrolled in college 
at the time of our interview. 

Our research has shown that the loss of credH upon transfer and 
the lack of social integration into the four-year college are two main 
factors that differentiate the graduates from the nongraduates. As 
Tinto (1987) has suggested, if the nongraduates had been more inte- 
grated into the four-year college, the problems they encountered might 
not have caused them to drop out. 



Conclusion 

In our sample of academically skilled minority students, the most 
important factor differentiating the graduates from the nongraduates 
was the degree of social integration into both the two-year and the 
four-year college. This supports Tinto's research (1987) and leads to a 
clear policy recommendation. Institutions ot higher learning must 
help to create the conditions that promote the social integration of 
minority students. 

Academic integration proved to be a less important issue in our 
study. This probably relates to the questions we asked and the high 
level of academic skill in our sample. Although there were no differ- 
ences between the graduates and nongraduates in experiences with 
and perceptions of counseling, better counseling for the nongraduates 
could have helped to minimize credit loss, promote earlier planning 
for transfer, and encourage the completion of the bachelor's degree. 
Counseling and instructor support are probably even more important 
for the majority of minority community college students, who are less 
academically skilled and motivated than those in our sample. 

Financial aid also emerged as an important issue. Although all 48 
respondents received a major scholarship that paid up lo 80 percent 
of the cost of tuition and other college expenses, a majority still found 
it necessary to work at a full-time or part-time job. One-third of the 
students said that without the scholarship they could not have gone 
to college at all or they could not have attended the college of their 
choice. In spite of the scholarship, four of the 24 nongraduates said 
that financial problems forced them to drop out of college, and 2 of 
the graduates said that they experienced financial problems while 
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attending the four-year college. It .students are to succeed in com- 
munity colleges and in four-year colleges, the) must be freed of fi- 
nancial concerns and be allowed to spend as much time as possible 
pursuing their studies. 

Before concluding we want to emphasize how important getting 
the bachelor's decree was to the relatnc economic well-being of our 
matched pairs. Ninety-live percent of the graduates held professional 
and managerial jobs, compared to less than half of the nongraduates. 
The median salary for graduates was at ieast $10,000 more than that 
for nongraduates Unfortunately, we did not ask for the respondents' 
salaries in 1988 and, therefore, had to rely on the 1986 results where 
"under $20,000" was the lowest category. 

These differences are somewhat larger than expected. A recent 
federal report, for example, shows that black associate degree recipi- 
ents have mean annual incomes that are almost $2,800 lower than 
black bachelor's degree recipients and $9,700 lower than master's de- 
gree recipients (Current Population Reports 1987). Since the presence 
or absence of a bachelor's degree made such a difference in a group 
of student who came from similar backgrounds and were education- 
ally similar in the early 1970s, the transfer function of community 
colleges is still ciiticalh important to the mobiht) aspirations of mi- 
nority students 




CHAPTER 4 

■ — 



Urban Community Colleges 
Transfer Opportunities 

Program 

The Ford Foundation's Urban CommumU Colleges Transfer Oppor- 
tunities Program (TOP) represented a major shift of focus in the 
Foundation's concern with declining minority transfer rates— from 
helping individual students transfer (the focus of the Upper Division 
Scholarship Program) to helping institutions enhance transfer oppor- 
tunities for minority students. 

Phase I 

From its initiation, TOP was concei\ed as a two-phase national pro- 
gram with a three-fold purpose. 

■ to help selected community colleges improve minoritv 
transfer rates by remedying the structural flaws impeding 
the transfer function, by enhancing academic programs 
and support services; and by improving articulation, in- 
stitutional data bases, and the piovision of information 
about transfer 

■ to clarify understanding of the transfer nu>cess 

■ to publicize successful efforts. 

During Phase 1 of TOP, 71 urban community colleges meeting spe- 
cific criteria (public colleges with open admissions policies, offering 
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comprehensive academic progiams, and with a student population at 
least one-third minority and low income) were inwted to submit pro- 
posals describing activities for enhancing their institutions' transfer 
functions. 

From 63 proposals received, 24 colleges were chosen in September 
1983 to receive 10-month developmental grants The 24 colleges se- 
lected ranged irom older, larger colleges established as junior colleges 
to newer, smaller colleges established in the 1960s to ser\e inner-city 
minority and poor students. The colleges ranged from 45 percent to 
almost 100 percent minority, with minority women representing the 
major student constituency at most campuses. 

Two major explanations for low minority transfer rates — one fo- 
cusing on students, the other on institutions — were offered by the 
24 Phase I colleges. Student-focused explanations revolved around 
student inadequacies, including poor basic skills, low aspirations, and 
need for support. Institutional explanations described inadequacies 
limiting the transfer function, lack of articulation with feeder high 
schools and four-year colleges, lack of identification of potential trans- 
fer students and lack of information in general about transfer oppor- 
tunities, lack of support services enhancing the transfer function, and 
inadequate cuniculums. 

Strategies for Improving the Transfer Function 

Given the aforementioned explanations for low minority transfer rates, 
the effects of TOP participants to improve transfer opportunities can 
be divided into four basic strategies: 

■ better counseling and student-support services 

" improved identification of potential transfer students and 
improved delivery of information about transfer to these 
students 

■ improved articulation from feeder high schools and to 
four-year institutions 

■ restructured and improved curriculums 

Most of the 24 Phase 1 TOP projects focused on a mix of these 
strategies, but for many there was stronger emphasis on one or two 
strategies, often depending on how the problem of low r minority 
transfer rates had been defined. College^ offering student-focused 
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explanations of low minority transfer rates proposed counseling or 
student-support services r.5 their major transfer-enhancing activity. 
Colleges offering explanations relating to institutional inadequacies 
proposed strategies aimed at improved articulation, improved iden- 
tification of potential hansfer students, and improved curriculum**. 

Those TOP colleges stressing improved counseling and support 
services focused on a number of components, a comprehensive ori- 
entation program emphasizing study skills, career planning, and com- 
munity college organization,, peer counseling, mentoring, transfer 
advisement, and basic skills tutoring. These colleges typically defined 
their activities as pilot programs and geared them to fairly small num- 
bers of carefully selected students. 

Strategies aimed at improving identification of potential transfer 
students — both at entr) and at important subsequent matriculation 
points — and improved delivery of transfer information to these stu- 
dents involved the establishment jf a pool of potential transfer stu- 
dents based on certain criteria, and the provisu of transfer workshops 
and other transfer-related support services. This strategy, ./pically 
geared to large numbers of students,, usually involved the use of 
computer-based student information systems. 

Strategies that focused on improved articulation with senior col- 
leges and with increasing the flow of high school students into com- 
munity colleges involved negotiations with senior colleges to articulate 
course requirements and to establish equivalencies. Work with feeder 
high schools involved providing accelerated entry and honors pro- 
grams, improved identification of potential transfer students before 
high school graduation,, and college orientation programs. 

Strategies that involved restructuring curriculum and faculty de- 
velopment typically involved an interdisciplinary approach to learn- 
ing, the guaranteed offering of certain couises that would enhance a 
transfer student's options after transfer, and a vvriting-across-the-cur- 
riculum approach to skills improvement 



Phase II 

Based on an evaluation of the overall effectiveness of TOP activities, 
their impact on the colleges, and the possibilities for institutionaliza- 
tion,, nine colleges weie inv ited to subm:t proposals for larger, three- 
year developmental grants. From these proposals, five colleges were 
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selected to develop demonstration projects to enhance transfer op- 
portunities for urban community college .students,. The colleges se- 
lected were Community College of Philadelphia, Cuyahoga 
Community College in Cleveland, La Guardia Community College 
in New York City, Miami-Dade Community College in Miami, and 
South Mountain Community College in Phoenix. Thc^e five Phase II 
colleges emphasized the variety of different approaches to improving 
the transfer function. 

From the start, the focus of TOP activities at Community College 
of Philadelphia (CCP) has been on changing the climate, specifically 
the academic environment, of the college in ways that would improve 
student skills and increase their ability to do college-level work. Cen- 
tral to this effort is the belief that, to increase minority transfer rates, 
- f is not sufficient merely to add on transfer-enhancing activities and 
student-support services. Rather, it is crucial to identify and restruc- 
ture those features of the community college that inhibit successful 
transfer. Specifically, it is necessary to change the structure and the 
style of pedagogy within the community college — to create a faculty 
culture that fosters transfer. 

To further these goals, a transfer curriculum for full-time students 
was developed: two 12-credit-hour, interdisciplinary seminars (Intro- 
duction to the Humanities and Introduction to the Social Sciences) 
involving intensive writing and the close reading of primary texts, 
taught across the first year. A part-time sequence was offered in both 
day and evening divisions. A two-semester sequence of counseling 
activities has been integrated into these seminars. A series of inter- 
disciplinary seminars to continue the work of the nrst-year seminars 
has been designed for the second year. 

Faculty development has been central to the implementation of this 
transfer curriculum A three-semestei process has been established 
' at involves faculty interaction before and during the seminars. TOP 
activities at CCP have also included efforts to improve identification 
of transfer students and to improve articulation with receiving insti- 
tutions. Plans are under way to establish with Beaver College a joint 
summer program similar to the La Guardia-Vassar Summer Institute. 

Tne focus ol Cuyahoga Community College's (CCC) efforts to im- 
prove transfer rates has been the development of articulation agree- 
ments with four-year institutions. To date, detailed articulation 
agreements have been signed with four senior Ohio institutions. 
Linkages with eight historically black colleges are also planned in 
conjunction with the United Negro College Fund Transfer Articula- 
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turn Project Perhaps the most significant result ot TOP actmties at 
CCC has been the creation of the Center tor Articulation and Transfer 
Opportunities (CATO). The Center was established at the end ot 
Phase I to promote the transfer function at the college, and many ot 
the college's transfer-enhancing actn lties ha\ e been incorporated into 
it. 

TOP activities at La Guardia Community College mvohe an msti- 
tutionwide commitment to impro\ed identification of potential trans- 
fer students and the prousion of transfer information and transfer- 
enhancing support sen ices to these students These actn ities include 

■dual admissions arrangements with two tour-year col- 
leges under which letters of joint admission aie sent to 
55 percent of La Guardia's entering students;, 

■ a Career and Transfer Resource Center, providing infor- 
mation about transfer procedures and offering transfer 
workshops and lairs; 

■ a numbei of data-based components designed to alert 
students to transfer opportunities and their own status 
in terms of requirements, including a Degree Require- 
ments Checklist and a Transfer Information Guide, 

■ the High School Bridge Program,, in which the college, 
in cooperation with the Board of Education, runs Middle 
College High School, a high school for potential dropouts 
located on the La Guardia campus; 

■ the de\ elopment of complex articulation agreements w ith 
a number of private colleges, the chief of which is an 
agreement with Vassar College, with which the college 
runs the Vassar Summer Institute for students of both 
institutions; 

■ perhaps most important, the systematic incorporation of 
transfer information into the co-op education eumcu- 
lums, thus taigeting the majority of students as potential 
transfer students 

As at La Guardia, TOP actmties at Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege are comprehensn e and in\ol\e a seiies ot computer-based iden- 
tification and advisement inter\ entions One of these is Advisement 
Graduation Infoimation System, an mdi\ lduali/ed s\:>tem giving each 
student detailed information about degiee and transfer requirements 
TOP activities at Miami-Dade ha\e also included the mstitutionah/a- 
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tion ui a college-survival course,, the integration of TOP activities into 
many aspects of college life,, including the Challenge Center (estab- 
lished to provide support and tutoring for black students), and the 
Change Center (set up to help women returning to school). 

Perhaps most important is the collaboration of TOP staff in a num- 
ber of ongoing academic activities designed to enhance transfer op- 
portunities for minority students. Chief among these have been 
collegewide efforts to provide <x series of skills improvement work- 
shops to prepare students for the College Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST), a test all students must pass before they register as juniors 
anywhere in the state, and the Teacher/Learning Project, aimed at 
identifying and developing faculty behaviors and teaching styles fos- 
tering minority retention. TOP staff have also generated statewide 
conferences and studies designed to identify institutional barriers to 
minority transfer and to propose changes to reduce these barriers. 

The TOP Phase II program at Soulh Mountain Community College 
(SMCC) focuses on intensive student orientation and guidance. Ac- 
tivities include three major components — a College Orientation Pro- 
gram, a Mentoring Program,, and a University Orientation Program 
— designed to create a pipeline for students from feeder high schools 
through SMCC and Arizona State University and to provide a contin- 
uum of support for these students. TOP activities at SMCC also 
include significant high school outreach. A college orientation course 
is offered at a number of feeder high schools and serves as a critical 
motivational tool for students unsure about college as an option. 

Several courses promoting the transfer function have been institu- 
tionalized at SMCC as a result of TOP activities,, including CPD 100, 
a college skills and orientation course with a transfer preparation 
component, Semantics, Logic for Writers,, and Writing about Litera- 
ture, a three-credit course offered to all potential transfer students 
formally enrolled in the Mentor Program, and University Adjustment 
and Survival, a three-credit course offered at Arizona State and open 
to transfer students to help them adjust to university life. 

In addition to funding projects at these five colleges for three years, 
Phase II of TOP included a number of other activities involving 16 of 
the remaining 19 colleges Ten colleges received grants ranging from 
$15,000 to $80,000. Three other colleges received small grants of $5,000 
and five colleges (including two that received small grants) arc work- 
ing in a Ford-funded program with the Educational Testing Service 
to help develop their student information systems. Phase 11 also in- 
volved a number of other, more limited activities, each adding a new 
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dimension to the project and filling a perceived gap These activities 
included a grant to NETWORKS at Bronx Community College to 
serve as a clearinghouse for transfer efforts nationwide, a grant to the 
Center for the Study of Community Colleges to study the arts curnc- 
ulums in community colleges, and a grant to the University of South 
Carolina to study transfer rates for Hispanic students at su public 
community colleges in the Southwest. The total amount of money 
expended on TOP, Phase I and Phase II, was S2.2 million. 



Conclusions 

It is probably premature to draw any definitive conclusions about the 
impact of transfer-enhancing activities on minoiity transfer rates at 
the 24 TOP colleges or about the relative effectiveness of specific 
transfer-enhancing ac f ivities. Such attempts are complicated by the 
lack of consistent data,, the different use of terminology at various 
institutions, and the difficulty of disaggregating the effects of TOP 
activities from the effects of other institutional transfer-enhancing 
activities. Indeed, for many involved with community colleges and 
with TOP specifically, the major benefit of TOP was not that any 
specific transfer-enhancing activity proved more effective than others, 
but that TOP focused attention on the transfer function as one of the 
main responsibilities of the community college. 

Still, from the TOP experience, certain insights have emerged about 
ways to improve transfer rates for minority students,, about what the 
institutions involved managed to do well, and in what areas improve- 
ment is needed. 

Above all, the tiansfer function must be seen as an institutional 
responsibility requiring a systemwide response and involving a wide 
range of interventions — administrative, supportive, and academic. 
While the establishment of a peimanent transfer office or the incor- 
poration of a transfer counselor within an existing office is an im- 
portant step toward legitimizing transfei activities, it is not likely to 
bring about improved minority transfer rates in the absence of other 
institutionwide activities and, equally important, in the absence 
of commitment to the transfer function on the part of institutional 
leadership. 

It is also vital that transfer activities be perceived as a conttnuum 
involving academic and student-support services from preentry to 
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postgraduation,, and not merely as a set of discrete components — an 
orientation course here, a transfer workshop there, and so forth. The 
components of such a transfer continuum, as defined in one of the 
final evaluations of Phase I colleges as a comprehensive model (AED 
1985), include: 

a. High school outreach and recruitment and bridge pro- 
grams which connect high school and junior high school 
students and faculty with the community college, to 
establish a transfer track and to increase minority 
enrollment, 

b. Identification at entry of potential transfer students 
through formal procedures at registration, assessment, 
orientation, or initial counseling. 

c. Establishment of a data base that permits systematic 
tracking, follow-up, and intervention for all potential 
transfer students, and encourages regular evaluation of 
transfer interventions and feedback from students. 

d. Transfer counseling through identified counselors or staff 
members,, at specified sites where transfer information 
is readily available. 

e. Transfer courses and workshops designed to provide 
information as part of the curriculum and to help stu- 
dents prepare for upper division work. 

g. Curriculum development of honors programs, transfer- 
track courses, or basic skills improvement programs that 
help students prepare for upper-division work. 

h. Mentoring and peer support programs designed to en- 
gage faculty or successful students in consistently sup- 
porting potential transfer students. 

i. Articulation agreements with four-year institutions, to 
clarify and simplify the academic progress of potential 
transfer students 

j. Recruitment and support programs organized by senior 
colleges to increase the enrollment of transfer students 
and sustain their enrollment at four-year institutions. 

This comprehensive model is clearly an ideal. Not all institutions 
are able to mobilize sufficient resources to implement all components 
of the model, but it can serve as a framework for assessing an insti- 
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tution's transfer activities, judged against this model, most TOP pro- 
grams successfully implemented many of the components. 

High school outreach: Most TOP programs developed out- 
reach to local high schools, although efforts should be in- 
tensified and reach into the early high school and even 
junior high school years. Increasing precollege remedia- 
tion, helping students articulate academic and career goals 
earlier, and more financial aid arrangements and guaran- 
tees would be desirable 

Student-support services: Most colleges provided substantial 
student-support services encouraging transfer, including 
transfer workshops and courses, transfer counseling, peer 
counseling, mentoring, and skills remediation. 

Improved articulation agreements: Most TOP programs estab- 
lished articulation agreemtnts with four-year institutions, 
but more such work is necessary. While developing indi- 
vidual agreements between institutions is costly and time- 
consuming, detailed agreements are vita!, especially be- 
tween colleges within a given system, and between col- 
leges that are proximate or between which a history of 
transfer exists. 

Most TOP programs were less successful in implementing other 
components of the comprehensive model: 

Identification of potential transfer students at entry. This is cru- 
cial to encourage transfer and is linked to building an ef- 
fective data base. Currently, most data bases are designed 
to report enrollment and financial aid information for dis- 
trict or state purposes, not to allow the identification, track- 
ing, and delivery of support services to students. More 
powerful data base management systems are a vital part of 
transfer enhancement. Such systems can improve targeting 
of potential transfer students, delivery of information re- 
garding academic status and transfer possibilities, and eval- 
uation of transfer efforts. Without the capacity to extract 
information about student goals, programs, and progress, 
most college data bases will continue to frustrate attempts 
to provide effective intervention strategies. 
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The identification of potential transfer students at entry 
could be viewed negatively as involving sorting. While this 
is a serious concern, it can be avoided if two conditions are 
met. First, "potential transfer student" must be broadly 
defined— all students who enter with a certain grade-point 
average, for example; or, as in the case of La Guardia, the 
majority of students can be treated as potential transfers 
and given information about transfer possibilities on entry. 
Second, there must be mechanisms for identifying poten- 
tial students after entrance — students who have improved 
scholastically, for example, or who express an interest in 
transfer after a year in school. 

hnprcved evaluation: This is also vital,, both in determining 
if transfer rates do actually increase and for whom, and in 
determining what kinds of activities are the most effective 
at a given institution. Another important question is whether 
transfer-enhancing activities become institutionalized after 
funding ceases. 

Curriculum and faculty development: This is a transfer-en- 
hancing intervention that is still relatively unexplored at 
most TOP colleges. Such activities seek to do more than fill 
in the perceived gaps in the transfer function. They seek 
to make major changes in the culture of community col- 
leges, in much the same way as the "effective" schools 
movement seeks to change public schools. These activities 
represent a significant departure from the community col- 
lege's recent emphasis on community education and on the 
needs of adults not in the educational pipeline Such efforts 
represent a valuable transfer-enhancing intervention, not 
only because they improve transfer rates for some stu- 
dents,, but because they help all students involved, even if 
they do not wish to transfer or ultimately are unable to do 
so. 

Supports at four-year institutions: Senior colleges do not offer 
an easy adjustment to many community college students. 
While courses to lessen transfer shock are clearly a first 
step, much more is needed, given certain barriers at senior 
institutions that impede academic and social success for 
minority students in particular. Whatever can be done to 
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change senior colleges' policies and procedures,, especially 
in the areas of academic guidance, financial aid, and hous- 
ing, will do much to increase the overall retention rates of 
transfer students at these institutions. 

Finally, perhaps the most important lesson of the TOP experience 
has been that the transfer function is a complex issue affected by a 
multiplicity of factors, many beyond the scope of individual institu- 
tions. If, for example, more financial aid were available, or transfer 
bounties existed, as recommended in Chapter 1, minority transfer 
rates would probably improve. And if,, as in Floriuc, there were more 
mechanisms fostering transfer at the state level, some specific trans- 
fer-enhancing activities, detailed articulation agreements between in- 
dividual colleges, for example, w ould be less vital. Clearly, concerned 
institutions must encourage transfer-enhancing policies at the state 
level if transfer rates for minorities are to improve. 

TOP was the centerpiece of the Ford Foundation's efforts to 
strengthen the academic capacities and transfer opportunities of in- 
stitutions serving large numbers of minority and low-income stu- 
dents. As such, it underscored the role of the community college as 
the entry point into the system of higher education for millions of 
nontraditional and new immigrant students. If the community college 
is to continue this role and if the promise of the community college 
is "j be real,, continued transfer-enhancing activities, both within in- 
dividual institutions and statewide,, are clearly vital. 
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